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the New World was poorly provided with useful plants and
animals compared with the Old, and throughout the really tropical
parts of it the natives had no fund of experience in turning
natural resources to productive uses, that could be appropriated
by the Europeans.

Thus, on their arrival in South America the Spaniards and
the Portuguese had to start at the beginning everywhere, except
in the high plateau of Peru, in winning produce other than
minerals from the soil. Like their predecessors, the native
Indians, they were at first very much the slaves of nature ; they
had to utilize whatever resources the climate and soil provided
at first hand ; they overran the continent rather than occupied
it; they had neither the capital, nor the experience of new
conditions, nor the aptitude for making experiments or for
subduing the unwonted environment. The hots unhealthy low-
lands of the tropics, whether forested or open, swampy tracts
wherever they occurred, semi-arid lands even if capable of irriga-
tion, and places far inland and remote from lines of communication
and of military protection, came alike to be avoided by the
European as settler in this the first of the outlying continents to
be conquered and held by whites.

Compared with North America the southern continent has
presented remarkable obstacles to effective occupation and settle-
ments by Europeans in all parts but those south of the Tropic
of Capricorn. The vast temperate forests of North America
checked for some time the expansion of the Atlantic coastal
settlements into the interior, but the temperate forest can be
removed with comparative ease, and once removed, it does not
grow again. The tropical forest of South America is a different
thing. It is difficult to clear, and in most places springs up
quickly again. It induces an easy-going and fatalistic outlook
in the people who have to contend with it. The luxurious
vegetation has not been the only obstacle to progress; the
hot and enervating climate of the lowlands of South America
nearest to Europe, the lofty and inhospitable mountain plateaus
in the west and the desert that separates them from the sea, and
the vast areas of swamp in the basins of the great rivers of the
continent, have also contributed to rendering the rapid develop-
ment of South America impossible.

The difficulties that beset Europeans in the sixteenth century
in their settlement of the northern tropical and larger part of
South America remain in a large measure with their descendants
at the present day. Comparatively little progress has been made
by the people themselves except perhaps in Eastern Brazil. In,
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay on the other hand, where the